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A FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM IN C. W. HUNNICUTT 
DIRECTOR OF THE READING LABORATORY, 
READING EDUCATION SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Tue importance of reading in the entire program particular needs of each person in these various areas are 
of education ean seareely be exaggerated. Numerous determined diagnostically and form his content of study. 
articles in professional and lay literature as well as 3. Reading deficiency is often related to, or a symptom 
. . . . . of, basic emotional problems. Therefore the Reading 
the daily experiences of teachers testify to its sig- agai oe ; 
é P : Laboratory operates in intimate affiliation with the Men- 
nificance. Chronie complaints may be heard regard- ; x 
48 ‘ as iid ‘ ee acc ok oll ieaiedticidil tal Hygiene Service. 
’ ores Oo . . . . 
e pe OGING em Vea eens S vedirarainivtuatenesaen; 4. Effective teacher education requires broad theoretical 
wi levels. If education is to meet this challenge, pro- training, extensive personally guided teaching experience, 
vision must be made at each stage for students not and widespread opportunity to experiment with new ideas. 
being adequately reached in the normal program. The laboratory provides these in abundance. 
At the same time the professional competence of 
™ teachers needs to be increased in a co-ordinated and All of the above four principles operate throughout 
) 





inclusive attack. One such approach to this dual 
problem is reported here. 

The Reading Laboratory at Syracuse University 
has evolved a comprehensive program implementing 
four major principles of reading education. 









1. Reading is a developmental process. Age levels from 
seven to seventy have participated in the laboratory in 
Ways appropriate to their needs. 

2. Reading is intimately interrelated with other lan- 
guage arts and study skills. In so far as possible, the 
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the program. 

In addition to research, the laboratory has three 
major purposes or functions—service to university 
students in improving their own skills, assistance to 
children and adults in the surrounding geographic 
area, and teacher education, both graduate and under- 
Nach of these is considered in turn. 

A basic principle of Syracuse 


graduate. 

Service to Students. 
University is that a large university should be able to 
do all for each individual student that a small col- 
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lege can do, but to do it better by reason of more 
adequate resources. A further policy is to select 
each student for admission to the university with the 
greatest possible care; but, once a student has been 
admitted, to exert every effort in assuring his success. 
One implementation of these policies is a compre- 
hensive of the Reading Laboratory. 
Students use the laboratory for diagnosis and for 
Any full-time student is eligible at no 
cost to receive as complete a diagnosis as he needs. 
In many eases this results in referral to the Counseling 
Service for assistance in vocational or educational 
redirection, to the Speech Laboratory, to the Mental 
Hygiene Service for psychotherapy, and to other 
appropriate agencies. Usually, such referral is un- 
necessary. In an individual conference a reading- 
staff member and the student discuss his situation 
and suggest possibilities for improvement. A few 
hours may be sufficient to offer the student the means 
In other cases, he 


employment 


instruction. 


to work out his own program. 
may decide to enroll in Academic Methods. 

The intensive program for improving reading and 
other study skills is called “Academie Methods.” 
This is a free noneredit course meeting three hours 
weekly for a semester and enrolling approximately 
a thousand during the school year. The service is 
open to students in the university colleges of Syracuse 
University at Utica and Endicott as well as in Syra- 
They enter in several ways: (1) Any freshman 
reading fall 


cuse. 
whose entrance-examination scores in 
more than a standard deviation below the Syracuse 
University mean is eligible for referral by the dean of 
his college. (2) Any student whose reading scores 
and apparent ability in other areas are adequate but 
whose scholastic achievement has proved inadequate 
may be referred by his scholarship committee. Nor- 
mally, before such a student is dropped from the 
university he may have an opportunity to get assist- 
ance in Academie Methods. For this type of student 
the major stress is upon other study skills rather 
than upon reading alone. (3) The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration refers many students directly, especially 
those who may anticipate difficulty in social, emotional, 
or academic (4) The fourth group 
consists of volunteers—those who have heard of the 
Unfortunately, 


adjustments. 


course from others and wish to enroll. 
budgetary limitations curtail drastically the number of 
these that can be accepted; because of their great 
interest, they are often the ones who make the most 
rapid progress. It is hoped that this service can 
eventually be opened to even the best students so 


that they may more closely approximate their true 


potential. 
Most of the students 
efficiency suggests that students should build effective 


are freshmen; long-range 
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study practices as early in their college careers as 
possible. However, upperclass and even graduate 
students in limited numbers do participate. Several 
Law College students are enrolled within regular 
sections. In one experiment a section was reserved 
for volunteers from the College of Medicine. The 
results proved highly satisfactory. 

Normally the enrollment in each section is limited 
to fifteen students to permit personalized diagnostic 
instruction impossible in large classes. In practice 
the personalization can be made even greater than 
this teacher-student ratio would indicate. As will be 
reported below, numerous undergraduate and graduate 
students being trained in the field of reading use the 
Academie Methods program for a laboratory. They 
observe the operations and assist individuals or 
subgroups. 

While the specific learning experiences vary with 
each student, each section, and each semester, certain 
practices are fairly uniform. A “permissive” en- 
vironment is encouraged. Since the course is devoted 
purely to service with no academic credit or grades, 
students feel no necessity to conceal their own weak- 
nesses; instead they feel free to seek assistance from 
the instructors as well as from each other. The leader 
becomes primarily a consultant or helper rather than 
a taskmaster. 

At early meetings the groups guided by the leaders 
diseuss the various skills and habits which they think 
are important to college success. Out of these emerge 
the agenda for the semester. Tests are requested and 
used diagnostically to discover areas of special need. 
Study inventories suggest possible changes of practice. 
Each student keeps a complete record of his use of 
time for a week as a foundation for planning his 
personal time budget. Students have regular practice 
in reading varied content “under pressure” to in- 
crease their effective study rate. There is some use 
of film strips, flash projection, and other mechanical 
equipment, but much more use of short, mimeo- 
graphed materials for speed reading and for measur- 
ing and increasing comprehension. Each student 
charts a graph of his progress. 

Effective review techniques as well as_ specific 
methods of preparing for examinations and other 
classroom requirements are standard parts of the 
program. Certain members of a section who happen 
to be registered for the same academic course will 
occasionally form subgroups to study together under 
guidance. They may read a passage silently, each 
selecting and organizing the important points, and 
then comparing and discussing their choices; or they 
may prepare together for a test. Student papers are 
often projected on screens for group analysis. Learn- 
ing to gather and organize material for written papers 
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and to use the library effectively is common to most 
tions. ‘Tbe students usually want help also in 
-ocabulary development and in increasing their ability 
to concentrate. These and several other topics are 
«stomary, but leave each student with sufficient time 
work additionally upon his own special problems. 
Some experimentation with short courses is in prog- 
ress, It may prove possible to accelerate this process 
of lifting student study skills to a level of adequacy. 

Staff members are available several hours a week 
for individual conferences with students. They help 
test and counsel with those students described above 
ho need only a limited amount of assistance. Their 
oreater responsibility, however, is to members of their 
Academie Methods sections. The students are free to 
seek aid not only in reading and study skills but in 
other related problems. Staff members assist within 
their fields of competence and in other problems 
refer the students to the appropriate agencies. Those 
who have been enrolled report that the quality of 
relationship with their instructors is outstanding. 

The Academie Methods program is taught by ad- 
vanced graduate students rather than by permanent 
faculty members. There were several reasons for 
this decision. Sinee even a novice may have a fresh 
approach, the constant influx of new personnel keeps 
adding new ideas, viewpoints, and enthusiasms, with a 
cross-fertilization of ideas from the varied but related 
disciplines represented. The program continues more 
flexible and experimental. A higher quality of per- 
sonnel can be utilitzed with the limited funds available 
than could be employed on a full-time basis, and there 
are no permanent commitments that could prove em- 
barrassing in time of necessary retrenchment. This 
plan offers a legitimate opportunity to subsidize grad- 
uate scholarship in a manner mutually beneficial to 
the students and to the institution. The result is a 
supply of competent leaders constantly being trained 
to help meet the growing demand for teachers of 
reading throughout the country. 

Among the staff, past or present, are public ele- 
mentary and high-school personnel working for ad- 
vanced degrees. There are students of clinical psy- 
chology, of vocational and educational counseling, of 
developmental psychology, and of evaluation. There 
are “student deans” and “head residents” in training 
to become deans of women or of men. A member of 
the freshman English staff has been an active par- 
ticipant. For all these, training in the Reading Labo- 
ratory results in a valued supplementary competence. 
Finally, and of primary importance, are those who 
are specializing within the field of reading. 

These instructors meet with the director in weekly 
taff meetings to plan the instruction and to exchange 
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Particular problems are analyzed co- 
operatively as each member contributes from his 
specialized areas of competence. A person who has 
tried a new approach reports the reactions and results. 
From these informal trials, ideas for research often 
emerge. The group soon becomes an enthusiastic 
team dedicated to building up each Academic Methods 
student. 

Service to Community. The second major function 
of the laboratory is to assist children and adults in 
the surrounding territory. Since the program is in no 
way endowed or tax-supported this community service 
must be self-supporting and requires assessment of 
fees. There are several categories of service. The 
diagnostic is the one used by the greatest numbers. 
Primary-, elementary-, or secondary-school pupils are 
given appropriate tests and analysis. This analysis 
may require the help of such affiliated agencies as 
the Speech Laboratory, Mental Hygiene Service, 
Hearing Clinic, and Clinical Testing Service. In the 
clinical conference at the end the data are studied and 
possible plans for improvement proposed. Reports 
to student, parents, and school personnel indicate ways 
that appear to offer the greatest hope. 

A limited number of the children living nearby can 
be accepted for direct tutoring. They become a part 
of the clinical training program. Teachers-in-train- 
ing in the remedial-reading courses work with some 
of them individually under the guidance of the instrue- 
tor to diagnose their difficulties and to carry through 
a program of therapy. For these children used in 
training teachers at the less advanced level no tutoring 
charge is made. Some additional children are tutored 
individually or in groups of three or four by the 
more advanced clinicians. For these children a charge 
is made. 

Adults, too, are served in a program similar to 
Academic Methods. In one series a publishing cor- 
poration made the service available to its editorial 
staff. This was a group of approximately thirty peo- 
ple ranging in age from the late twenties to the late 
For years the major part of their working 
They varied 


sixties. 
hours had been devoted to 
widely in their reading efficiency; for example, com- 
fortable reading rate for simple adult materials ex- 
tended from approximately 125 words per minute for 
one man to more than 1,300 for another, with a fairly 
even distribution throughout this range. Reading 
habits of such long standing might be considered im- 
mutable. However, motivation was strong, and the 
men apparently practiced diligently. At any rate, 
they reported significant improvement within ten 


reading. 


weeks. 
Teacher Education. 


The third major function of 
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the laboratory is to prepare skilled teachers. This 
is done both at the preservice and at the inservice 
levels of teaching. 

In certain subject areas such as English, science, 
and social studies, students preparing to teach in high 
schools normally concentrate in just the one area. As 
a second course in methodology they may tgke a foun- 
dation course in the improvement of high-school 
reading. Effective reading and study skills obviously 
are fundamental to virtually all academic success. 
But these skills do not just grow automatically; they 
must be taught specifically. In recognition of this 
need the slogan, “Every teacher a teacher of reading,” 
has been popular. Unfortunately, it has traditionally 
been futile, because so few high-school] teachers have 
themselves had any training in the field. They do not 
know how to diseover the particular difficulties stu- 
dents are encountering nor how to assist them in their 
In despair they resort to exhortation or 
to condemnation of elementary-school teachers. The 
Syracuse program is an effort to help alleviate this 
situation. 

During the lecture hours the theory, philosophy, 
and research underlying effective reading instruction 
are shown in their application within the various 
subject areas. The students spend an additional three 
hours a week observing and participating within 
various sections of Academic Methods. Here they see 
theory translated into practice and learn first-hand 
how to help students having trouble with their reading 
and study. The freshmen receiving assistance and the 
problems they are encountering do not differ greatly 
from those characterizing normal high-school situa- 
tions. The students are helped to apply these learn- 
ings in their practice teaching. By the time they 
start their regular high-school teaching they have at 
least a minimal operative knowledge of how to remedy 
customary reading difficulties. In some instances they 
can become resources to the other teachers of the staff 
in bettering the total school program. 

The recently inaugurated undergraduate program 


mastery. 


for preparing teachers of younger children uses the 


laboratory as an important resource. All partici- 
pants study in an integrated five-year sequence lead- 
ing directly to the master’s degree prior to entering 
teaching service. Within this span they not only 
receive the regular instruction in teaching reading 
developmentally, but also are given extensive training 
in what is normally called “remedial reading.” In 
addition to the regular school classroom observation 
and practice, the children registered in the labora- 
tory for help in reading become a resource for spe- 
cialized training in solving difficult problems. 

A third type of preservice training is to prepare 
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teachers of college and adult reading. A seminar 
open to qualified graduate students offers an oppor- 
tunity to examine what is now known in this area and 
to carry on minor research in the field. The cage. 
study files and the records of previous semesters of 
Academie Methods classes are available for analysis, 
The contemporary Academic Methods program a. 
stitutes the core of the training. Seminar members 
participate actively within the section meetings and 
discuss their observations and experiences. They 
meet with the Academie Methods instructors in the 
regular weekly staff meetings. The seminar was 
planned primarily to train instructors for the program 
and many of the seminar members later are selected 
for this responsibility. Others enrolled may be people 
primarily interested in personnel, English, profes- 
sional education, or the various branches of educa- 
tional psychology who consider this supplementary 
competence valuable to their purposes. Or they may 
be instructors in other institutions of higher learning 
wishing to inaugurate programs on their own cam- 
puses, 

The inservice education of teachers is conducted 
both within the campus laboratory and within public- 
school systems. There is a campus course for high- 
school teachers that is the counterpart of the course 
for undergraduates described above. Teachers study 
the theory, research, and philosophy of reading, carry 
out minor investigations, and make as full use as they 
ean of Academie Methods for observation, participa- 
tion, and discussion. 

The campus course for teaching developmental 
reading in the elementary school is designed for 
graduates of normal schools and teachers colleges 
who already have certain training in reading. The 
major content is the study of the extensive research 
in the field as it applies to conerete problems. The 
difficulties members of the group experience in their 
classrooms are used to bring out major issues and to 
make them more competent leaders of reading in 
their schools. 

A two-semester course called “Remedial Reading” 
has a different function. This is primarily devoted 
to the individualization of instruction. It presup- 
poses an extensive reading background including the 
above. In this, limited numbers of teachers are ad- 
mitted to a sequence of experiences with elementary 
and high-school pupils of the laboratory. They 
become acquainted with the methods of obtaining 
various kinds of information from children, parents, 
teachers, and others necessary to an adequate diagno- 
sis. They learn the work of other agencies such 2s 
the Mental Hygiene Service, Hearing Service, and 
Speech Laboratory, and how to recognize which chil- 
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dren should be referred to them. They learn to see 
, child’s reading development in its relation to his 
vver-all development. Most of them soon become 
gnsitive to relatively obseure clues in a child’s be- 
havior. Where indicated, the standard diagnostic 
echniques are supplemented by the less common ones. 
In clinical diseussions the various clues are fitted 
together to form tentative diagnoses. 

‘Action based upon continuing diagnosis character- 
izes the program of instruction. Under the guidance 
of the leader, each member of the class guides one or 
more children through a series of experiences planned 
to accelerate growth in reading. The individualized 
program normally advances a child at a rapid pace. 
Continuous close contact with home and school is 















maintained. 

The total laboratory campus program in teacher 
education is designed to train teachers who not only 
are thoroughly eapable of helping children both in 
groups and individually, but who can also be efficient, 
yet nonirritating, leaders of other teachers. They 
take related courses in educational psychology, super- 
vision, curriculum, testing, and clinical psychology 
to broaden their competence. As a part of their 
experience, many of the advanced graduate students 
working full time on the campus take advantage of 
the standing invitation to accompany staff members 
to outlying communities in the inservice field program 
described below. Here they work directly with school 
faculty committees studying the different phases of 
reading, or they help teachers in other ways to im- 




















prove their instruetional methods. They gain valu- 
able skill and confidence in “teaching teachers.” They 
have additional opportunity to participate in the 





informal professional discussions of the group riding 
to and from the field workshops. 

Each year various communities participate in a 
co-operative plan of inservice improvement of reading 
In some eases a regular extension course 
in reading is offered. More often a form of workshop 
is adapted to the situation. The teachers are helped 
to clarify their reading problems and to decide upon 
the help needed. The roles of the Reading Laboratory 








instruction. 
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staff members are those of consultants and assistants 
rather than instructors in the customary sense. Other 
consultants from the university or elsewhere are used 
as needed. Clinical and developmental psychologists, 
librarians, specialists in evaluation, and other appro- 
priate authorities contribute their particular aid. 
Flexible and variable plans permit general sessions, 
small groups or committees, and individual investiga- 
tions. Each is used for its appropriate purposes. 
The workshop experiences are focused on the study 
of the classroom reading programs in relation to the 
children’s general development. Demonstrations with 
children are customary. 

Normally, elementary and high-school teachers study 
together, mapping a developmental sequence. This 
co-operative study helps to bridge the gaps that so 
often exist between the several school levels. This 
plan not only builds common understandings but 
enables teachers of each grade level to learn from the. 
others. 

The laboratory sponsors three further types of 
service: talks, surveys, and conferences. Individual 
conversations and group lectures are used to help 
meet some of the questions raised by teachers. School 
systems on a broader scale may be assisted in organ- 
izing and in analyzing the results of self-surveys 
of their reading programs. Too often, outside sur- 
veys result in published reports which create dissen- 
sion or gather dust, but which effect little actual 
improvement of instruction. Self-surveys are more 
likely to avoid this difficulty. The third service is 
the occasional Reading Conference designed to permit 
larger numbers of teachers to meet and exchange 
ideas. In 1948, for example, there will be a summer 
conference on reading in relation to emotions with 
particular emphasis upon the enjoyment of literature. 

By means of these varied yet co-ordinated activities 
the Syracuse University Reading Laboratory serves 
to improve reading skills both directly through tutor- 
ing and instruction and indirectly through training 
more and better teachers. All personnel are striving 


toward the goal of a truly functional program in 
reading education. 








QUALITY OF EDUCATION AND THE STATUS 
OF TEACHERS 

“To preserve our democracy we must improve it.” 
Surely this faet determines one of today’s urgent objec- 
tives of higher education. In the past our colleges have 
perhaps taken it for granted that education for demo- 
cratic living eould be left to courses in history and 
It should become instead a primary 






political science. 









aim of all classroom teaching and, more important 
still, of every phase of campus life. 


This statement which may be taken as the major 
thesis of the reports issued by President Truman’s 
Commission on Higher Education for American De- 
moecracy applies with even greater urgency to levels 
of education below the colleges and universities. 
it is on these levels that the majority of the future 


For 
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citizens of a free society will receive their prepara- 
tion. The thesis is not new in the history of American 
education. It has not been recognized as clearly as it 
might have been, however, that the only guarantee of 
success in carrying out the ideal of this thesis is the 
competent teacher. 

Competent teachers in the numbers that are needed 
in a modern system of education can be secured only 
if their professional, economic, and social status is 
made attractive. This point was emphasized in all the 
plans for the reconstruction of education that ap- 
peared during the war years. Thus in the English 
White Paper on Educational Reconstruction (1943) it 
was stated that: 

It is not reasonable to suppose that, if this country 
treats its teachers well, there will be any dearth of men 
and women of ability and character to meet the demands 
of a reconstructed educational system. 


education in 
France, which prepared its report while the govern- 


The commission on the reform of 
ment was still in Algiers, recommended measures “to 
vitalize the teaching body and increase its prestige,” 
but emphasized that prestige is closely connected with 
financial status. For, the commission argued, 


It is not right—but it is done nevertheless—to demand 
in terms of preparation, conduct, and authority a social 
role, an exemplary professional conscience from a public 
official, who in his environment is among the lowliest and 
whose salary is ridiculous when compared with the salaries 
paid by the State to some officials from whom it demands 
less, and more particularly when compared with those 
paid in private industry. 


The same idea was repeated in the report of the 
Langevin Commission: 
Finally, if we desire to preserve the high quality of edu- 
cation, it is just to preserve the dignity of the teachers, 
to assure their social prestige, to encourge their profes- 
sional improvement. It is just to provide them with a 
material and moral situation commensurate with their 
professional and human worth and the eminent position 
which they hold in national life. 


These quotations could be paralleled in recommen- 
dations which have been made in the United States 
It is to be hoped that this 
aspect of the problem of the preparation of teachers— 
the conditions for the recruitment to, and retention of 
teachers in, the profession—will be given the atten- 
tion that it deserves in the deliberations of the semi- 
nars to be held this summer under the auspices of 
UNESCO.—I. L. K. 


and in other countries. 


TUITION RATES CONTINUE TO CLIMB 


THE widespread publicity given to the raising of 


tuition rates at Columbia University and New York 
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University has dwarfed the news of increases jn Other 
institutions. While it is still too early to speak of , 
definite trend, there can be no doubt of the genera] 
wind direction. 

Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) reports that it 
will increase its rates from $225 to $250 a Semester 
beginning with September, 1948. According to p. 
Wilson Lyon, president, this move was necessary op 
account of “higher operating costs and preparation 
for eventual reduction in the present enrollment.” 
Scholarships, however, “will be increased correspond. 
ingly.” 

From Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) comes 
the news that the tuition cost of the two-semester year 
has been raised from $500 to $600. The reasons were 
cited by Everett Case, president, to be the prevention 
of “a half-million-dollar deficit over the next four 
years,” the anticipated reduction in enrollment, and 
the doubling within the past seven years of “educa- 
tional and general expense.” 

Higher costs are responsible for the following in- 
creases, beginning with the summer quarter, in the va- 
rious divisions of the University of Chicago: 10 per 
cent to $495 for an academic year in the College; 
16.67 per cent to $525 in the graduate divisions and 
the professional schools (except Law and Medicine); 
15.1 per cent to $555 in the Law School; 15 per cent 
to $690 in the Medical School. In addition, increases 
were made in the University College courses, the lab- 
oratory schools, and home study. 

Tuition rates at Radcliffe College, for both grad- 
uates and undergraduates, rose from $450 to $525 a 
year on account of “rising costs of education.” W. XK. 
Jordan, president, emphasizes the fact that the new 
charge represents the first raise in ten years. 

Marking the first increases since 1929, Harvard 
College and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
announce that tuition next fall will cost $525 per an- 
num rather than $400 as heretofore. The “postwar 
pressure of rising costs” and “very large deficit” were 
mentioned by Paul H. Buck, provost, as the under- 
lying causes. Scholarships will be adjusted propor- 
tionately for “able students of limited means.” The 
latest word from Harvard University under date of 
May 10, is that a similar tuition increase of $125 will 
become effective in September in the graduate schools 
of Engineering, Design, and Publie Administration. 
Scholarship stipends will likewise be increased and 
loan funds will be made available for students needing 
extra funds. 

In October, 1947, the U. S. Office of Education, 
after a survey conducted for the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Edueation, concluded that the student 
fees throughout the country had inereased to such 4 
degree that “many intellectually capable young people 
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are unable to attend college.” (See ScHooL AND 
society, October 18, 1947.) 
A crisis of some kind appears in the making. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SPEAKS 

Apmirt1NnG that he had much to learn about his new 
position as president of Columbia University, General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower disclaimed that 
he intended to sweep clean the university. In his first 
interview with the press early in May, Mr. Eisen- 
hower—he retains his military title but prefers a 
civilian title in a civilian institution—made it clear 
that he wished to make himself useful and to carry 
over any past experience that would enrich his present 
position. He concluded that he had always been 
frightened of a university community and that his 
relationship to it would constitute quite a test. (Per- 
haps, when he becomes acquainted in due time with 
Teachers College terminology, he will substitute “chal- 
lenge” for “test.’’) 

President Eisenhower, who, by the way, is as ada- 
mant as ever on the question of running for the na- 
tional Presidency, is refreshingly frank about his lack 
of sufficient knowledge about education. Unlike some 
college presidents who are even more innocent of the 
nature of education, he refuses to discuss it at the 
present time. 

The eyes of the educational world will be riveted 
on the career of Columbia’s new president. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
THe 26th annual Institute for Administrative 

Officers of Higher Institutions will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, July 6-7. The general theme of 
the conference this year will be “The Community Re- 
sponsibilities of Institutions of Higher Learning.” 
This theme has been chosen in part because Univer- 
sity College, the major adult-education unit of the uni- 
versity, is this year celebrating its 50th anniversary. 
There will be two sessions of the institute each day, 
beginning at 9:30 o’clock each morning and 2: 00 
o'clock each afternoon. The meetings are open with- 
out fee to administrative officers and others interested 
in this area of higher education. 

The institute will open Tuesday morning, July 6, 
with general diseussions of the responsibilities of in- 
stitutions of higher education for community educa- 
tional services, with particular reference to adult-edu- 
cation needs. Consideration will also be given to the 
principles of adult learning. The second session will 
be devoted to a consideration of the ways in which 
institutions of higher education might most effectively 
work with industry and with labor in the development 
of adult-edueation services. At the remaining sessions 
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of the institute, papers dealing with the ways in which 
various types of higher institutions are attempting to 
meet community educational needs will be presented. 
Opportunity for discussion will be provided following 
each of the addresses. 

More complete information about the institute may 
be obtained from Norman Burns, department of edu- 
cation, the University of Chicago. 


THE NEW LIBRARY SCHOOL AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

OPENING in the fall of 1948, the Library School of 
the University of Texas (Austin 12) will offer work 
leading to a Master of Science degree, according to a 
report sent to ScHoon AnD Society by Robert R. 
Douglass, director of the school. Prerequisites for 
admission to the graduate program include: 


College graduation with a creditable record of scholar- 
ship; personal qualifications considered necessary for suc- 
cess in librarianship; a minimum of 12 semester hours 
of acceptable credit in library science; and a satisfactory 
score on a general-education test. 


For the present, students who hold a fifth-year B.S. 
in L.S. degree or the equivalent are to be restricted to 
a minor in library science, the major portion of their 
graduate work to be taken in a subject field. Appli- 
eants who are unable to meet the library-science re- 
quirement, but who are otherwise admissible, will be 
admitted upon condition that the deficiency be re- 
moved during the first semester of residence. A basic 
12-hour program designed to prepare for admission 
to graduate work will be offered during the fall 
semester. 

Requests for information and application forms 
should be addressed to Dr. Douglass. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL TO HAVE 
GRADUATE STATUS 

Unver date of March 13, the Carnegie Library 
School of the Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts- 
burgh 13) announced that it will assume graduate 
status next September, according to a report sent to 
ScHooL AND Society by Frances H. Kelly, associate 
director of the school. The degree, Master of Library 
Service, will be awarded to graduates of the one-year 
courses. Graduate students will be based upon recog- 
nition of general education as the most essential pre- 
professional preparation for librarians. Undergrad- 
uate library courses will not be required. Major 
changes in the school will include: 

1. Higher entrance requirements, both as to content 
of the undergraduate education and to grades attained. 

2. A short intensive course in subprofessional routines 
will precede the regular opening each fall and will be 
taken without academic credit. 
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3. A new curriculum, with more time available for 
courses on the general principles of librarianship, special- 
ized elective courses, and, 

4. A final problem of semithesis proportions, to test the 
student’s ability to carry on independent investigation 
and reporting. 

5. The appointment of several part-time instructors for 
specialized courses. 
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6. The raising of all demands made upon students to 
the graduate level. 


The courses for general and children’s librarian, 
are quite different, and the general course is substan. 
tially modified for students interested in high-schoo| 
or technology libraries. The change in status has 
been approved by the Board of Education for |). 
brarianship of the ALA for an experimental period, 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
May 17: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND FRaNcIS W. THOMPSON, pastor of 
the Phillips Memorial Baptist Church, Cranston (R. 
I.), will sueceed Charles S. Detweiler in the presi- 
dency of Bacone (Okla.) College, July 1, when the 
latter will be retired. 


THE REVEREND ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN, who holds 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, has been named com- 
mandant of the Army and Air Force Chaplain School 
at Carlisle (Pa.) Barracks. 


Rosert D. GreaG, head of the department of his- 
tory, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 
13), has been appointed professor of history and 
dean, College of Liberal Arts, Willamette University 
(Salem, Ore.), and will assume his new duties -early 
in September. 


THE following changes in staff have been announced 
by Yale University: Richard C. Carroll, assistant 
dean, Yale College, has been named associate dean; 
Frederick W. Hilles and Maynard Mack (English) 
have been promoted to professorships, and Harold L. 
Lutz, professor of forestry, has been named Morris K. 
Jesup professor of silviculture. New appointments in- 
clude: professors, Gustav A. Hedlund (mathematics), 
Charles T. Prouty (English), Erich Fromm (anthro- 
pology, lecturer), and Raphael Lemkin (law, visiting 
lecturer) ; associate professors, Carl Hempel (philoso- 
phy), Frederick Wangaard (forestry), Alois Nagle 
(dramatic history and criticism), Isidore Dyen (Ma- 
layan language), Boris I. Bittker (law), Louis I. 
Kahn (architectural design, visiting critic), Norman 
Hebden (transportation, associate), and 
George L. Lam (research assistant in the library) ; 
and assistant Andrew Patterson, Jr. 
(chemistry), Robert Vreeland, Jr. (civil engineering), 
Imbrie Buffum, Georges May, and William D. Patton 
(French), Archibald S. Foord (history), Rollin G. 
Osterweis (research assistant in history), Vern Coun- 


research 


professors, 


tryman (law), Homer G. Mowe (singing), Henry A. 


Fairbank (physics), Howard Boatwright, Jr. (theory 
of music), and Lloyd H. Beck and Frederick D. She. 
field (psychology). 


WiLuiAM O. PENROSE, assistant professor of educa. 
tion, University of Arkansas, has been appointed asso. 
ciate director of the university’s General Extension 
Service as a step in the plan for an enlarged extension 
service throughout the state. 


THE REVEREND ARTHUR M. SHERMAN, JR., assistant 
at the Church of the Incarnation, New York City, has 
been named head of the new department of religion 
to be opened in September at Lehigh University 
(Bethlehem, Pa.). Lewis W. Beck, now associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy, University of Delaware, will as- 


sume new duties as professor of philosophy, Septem- 
ber 1. 


JOHN E. VANCE, associate professor of chemistry, 
Yale University, has been appointed professor of 
chemistry and chairman of the department, Washing- 
ton Square College, New York University, to succeed 
William C. MacTavish, June 28, when the latter will 
withdraw from the administrative post to devote all 
his time to teaching and research. 


NEw appointments to the staff of Union College 
(Schenectady, N. Y.) for 1948-49 include: Harold E. 
Way, head of the department of physics, Knox Col- 
lege (Galesburg, Ill.), professor of physies and chair- 
man of the department to sueceed Vladimir Rojansky 
in administration upon the latter’s retirement to de- 
vote his entire time to teaching and special research 
projects; Frank P. Albright has been named head of 
the newly established department of art; assistant 
professors, Jermain D. Porter (chemistry), Robert 
Terry (biology), George A. Bishop (economies), and 
William B. Bristol (Latin-American history) ; instrue- 
tors, Sol Nudelman and James Nicol (physics), Ed- 
ward J. Craig (mathematics), Joseph Lippmann (a¢- 
counting), James W. Morley (Far-Eastern history), 
and Frank Thyne (English) ; and lecturer in philoso- 
phy, Samuel 8. Stratton to serve during the sabbatical 
leave of absence of Philip L. Stanley. Richard L. 
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Anders has already assumed his duties as reference 
assistant in the library. 


RaNDALL THOMPSON, professor of music, Princeton 
University, will assume new duties, July 1, as pro- 
fessor of music, Harvard University, succeeding Wal- 
ter H. Piston, whose promotion to the Walter W. 
Naumburg professorship was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 20. Heinrich Schneider, associate 
professor of German, Cornell University, has been 
appointed to a professorship in the division of hu- 
manities; Harry T. Levin (English) and Willard Van 
(0. Quine (philosophy) have been promoted to full 
professorships; and Stuart P. Atkins (German) has 
been advanced to an associate professorship. Other 
promotions include those of Paul D. Bartlett to the 
Erving professorship of chemistry to succeed Arthur 
Becket Lamb; to full professorships, George Wald 
(biology) and John K. Fairbank (history); and to 
associate professorships, Carroll M. Williams (zool- 
ogy) and Samuel H. Beer and Charles R. Cherington 
(government). 


Epcar J. FisHer, assistant director, Institute of In- 
ternational Edueation, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of social studies, Sweet 
Briar (Va.) College. 


Duane Rouuer, head of the department of physies, 
Wabash College (Crawfordsville, Ind.), has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to serve as visiting 
lecturer on science, Harvard University, where he will 
collaborate with James B. Conant, president, in the 
teaching of a special physical-science course for lib- 
eral-arts students who are not majoring in science. 
W. W. Mutch, on leave of absence from Knox College, 
will take over Dr. Roller’s work during 1948-49. 


J. RicHarD TOvEN, assistant professor of Spanish 
and assistant to the supervisor of admissions, New 
York University, has been granted a temporary leave 
of absence to serve as specialist consultant on matters 
related to the problems of students from abroad and 
to the evaluation of foreign educational credentials in 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


CLEMENT T. MALAN, whose election as state super- 
intendent of publie instruction for Indiana was re- 
ported in ScHoon AND Socrety, January 11, 1941, has 
been named superintendent of schools, Boone County 
(Ind.), to sueeceed Paul W. Nicely, whose election was 
reported in these columns, September 12, 1942. Mr. 
Nicely will assume new duties as associate professor 
of edueation, license adviser, and director of teacher 
placement, Butler University (Indianapolis), June 1. 


Everert HANNUM, superintendent of schools, La- 
mont (Iowa), will sueceed Floyd E. Pratt in the 
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superintendency of schools, Delaware County (Iowa), 
August 1. 


Recent Deaths 


FREDERICK SAMUEL GooprIcH, chaplain, Albion 
(Mich.) College, died, April 17, according to word 
sent to Schoo, AND Society by Emil Leffler, dean, 
under date of May 14. Dr. Goodrich, who was eighty- 
three years old at the time of his death, had served 
as tutor in Greek (1891-92), Wesleyan University, 
and at Albion College as professor of Greek and lit- 
erature (1892-1903), professor of English Bible 
(1903-35), and chaplain (since 1935). 


Witu1AM BERWALD, retired professor of music, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, died, May 8, at the age 
of eighty-three years. Dr. Berwald, whose published 
compositions number more than 400, had served the 
university as head of the department of theory and 
musie (1892-1943). 


GrorGE ADRIAN WASHBURNE, chairman of the de- 
partment of history, the Ohio State University, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack as he waited to address a 
group of alumni in the Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, May 11. Dr. Washburne, who was sixty-three 
years old at the time of his death, had served as head 
of the department of history (1915-18), North High 
School, Columbus, and at the university as assistant 
professor of European history (1918-26), assistant 
professor of history (1926-27), professor (since 
1927), and head of the department (since 1938). 


Louis ErHAarpt Reser, dean emeritus, Extension 
Division, the University of Wisconsin, succumbed to a 
stroke, May 12, at the age of ninety years. Dr. Reber 
had served as professor of mechanical engineering 
(1887-95) and dean, School of Engineering (1895-— 
1907), the Pennsylvania State College, and in the 
deanship at the University of Wisconsin (1907-26). 


WILLIAM DELBERT SWETLAND, retired superintend- 
ent of schools, Kalispell (Mont.), died, May 12, at 
the age of seventy-four years. Mr. Swetland had 
served as principal (1901-04), Menomonee Falls 
(Wis.) High School, and in Kalispell as principal of 
the West Side School (1904-06) and in the super- 
intendeney (1906-42). 


Witu1am THomAS SHAw, professor emeritus of 
biology, Fresno (Calif.) State College, suecumbed to 
a heart attack, May 13, at the age of seventy-four 
years. Dr. Shaw had served as instructor in zoology 
(1900), Michigan State College; assistant entomolo- 
gist (1901), Iowa State College; instructor in zoology 
(1901-07), Oregon State College; assistant professor 
of zoology (1908-09), professor (1909-25), and zoolo- 
gist (1909-25), Experiment Station, State College of 
Washington; lecturer in zoology (1925-26), Stanford 
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University; acting head of the department of biology 
(1927), University of Redlands (Calif.); and asso- 
ciate professor of zoology (1928-42) and professor 
(1942-retirement), Fresno State College. 


Doris GreGG BARNASKEY Borst, professor of Eng- 
lish, Utiea (N. Y.) College, Syracuse University, died, 
May 14, at the age of fifty-four years. 


THE REVEREND LovIsE SAXE Esy, professor of re- 
ligion and philosophy, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
died of a coronary thrombosis, May 14, at the age 
of forty-six years. Dr. Eby, who was an ordained 
minister in the Congregational Church, had held the 
Ellen C. Sabin chair of religion and philosophy at 
the college since 1932. 


Meboete . «-» 
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THE REVEREND PETER ANTHONY Brooks, S.J, 
president, Marquette University (Milwaukee), gy¢. 
cumbed to a heart attack, May 16, at the age of fifty. 
five years. Father Brooks had served as presiden} 
(1934-37), Campion High School (Prairie du Chien, 
Wis.) ; provincial (1937-43), Missouri Province of 
the Society of Jesus; and president (since 1944), Mar. 
quette University. 

JoHN Lewis PHILLIPS, who had taught Latin for 
forty-four years in Phillips Academy (Andover, 
Mass.) prior to his retirement in 1938, died, May 16, 
at the age of seventy-eight years. Mr. Phillips was 
coauthor of “Allan and Phillips Composition” and 
had collaborated in the preparation of “Byrnes Syn- 
tax of High School Latin.” 





THE MICHIGAN COLLEGE AGREEMENT 


Lee M. THURSTON 


Deputy Superintendent, State Department of Public 
Instruction 
Lansing, Mich. 


Prior to 1947 the rule among Michigan colleges and 
universities was to require an applicant for admission 
to produce evidence that certain subject sequences 
had been satisfactorily pursued in the secondary 
school as a condition of unqualified admission. For 
many years, however, there had been a growing dis- 
satisfaetion with the sequence rule, felt by college and 
secondary-school facilities alike, and at least one ef- 
fort had been made to set it aside, with respect to the 
graduates of 55 secondary schools, in the Michigan 
Secondary Curriculum Study. In late 1946 the 
Michigan College Association and the Michigan Secon- 
dary School Association agreed upon a plan of action 
that would permit any of the university accredited 
secondary schools in the state to be exempted from 
the sequence requirement. The condition of such 
waiver was to be the assumption by the secondary 
school of the responsibility of establishing and main- 
taining adequate procedures in guidance, curriculum 
study, follow-up of former students, and records. 
The details of the plan, which is known as the College 
Agreement, were described in ScHOoL AND SOcIETY, 
February 22, 1947, by W. N. Atkinson, dean, Jack- 
son (Mich.) Junior College. 

The text of the College Agreement reads as follows: 

The college agrees to disregard the pattern of subjects 
pursued in considering for admission the graduates of 
selected accredited high schools provided they are recom- 
mended by the school from among the more able students 


in the graduating class. This agreement does not imply 


that students must be admitted to certain college courses 
or curricula for which they cannot give evidence of ade- 
quate preparation. 


In order to have a continuing mechanism for the 
furtherance of the College Agreement and to evaluate 
its operations, a College Agreement Committee was 
created and made representative of the interested 
parties. The committee is composed of four repre- 
sentatives of the Michigan College Association, three 
from the Michigan Secondary School Association, one 
from the Michigan Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and one from the staff of the superintendent 
of public instruction. The present composition of the 
committee is as follows: 

Arthur Andrews, Grand Rapids Junior 

College (1949) 

Harlan Koch, professor of education, University of 

Michigan (1950) 

Emil Leffler, dean, Albion College (1949) 
John R. Richards, assistant to the president, Wayne 

University (1948) 

Don Randall, principal, Wayne High School (1950) 
Russell Isbister, principal, River Rouge High School 

(1949) 

Philip Vercoe, principal, Central High School, Flint 

(1948) 

Virgil Rogers, superintendent of schools, Battle Creek 

(1948) 

Lee M. Thurston, deputy superintendent of public 

instruction, Lansing (1948) 


president, 


Leon S. Waskin, chief, division of elementary and 
secondary education in the Department of Public 
Instruction, is secretary to the committee. 

During the first year of its operations the College 
Agreement Committee did little in the way of promo 
tional work, preferring to follow a policy of watchful 
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waiting. Despite the absence of stimulative activi- 
ties on its part, the College Agreement met with a 
friendly reception. By December, 1947, when the 
agreement had been in force for less than a year, the 
signatory colleges enrolled more than four fifths of 
the college students in the state and the signatory high 
schools enrolled more than one fifth of the secondary 
pupils. At this writing (February, 1948) many ad- 
ditional high schools have presented applications for 
the consideration of the committee at its next meeting 
on March 5. 

Secondary-school spokesmen have long argued the 
uselessness of the sequence requirement for general 
eollere admission, citing its injurious effects on the 
educational program of the secondary school and the 
absence of proof that insistence upon sequences im- 
proves subsequent college performance. Increasing 
numbers of college spokesmen, too, have expressed a 
loss of faith in the sequence as a selector or creator of 
college material. 

The College Agreement is a form of treaty under 
the terms of which the signatory secondary school en- 
joys an enlarged sphere of freedom in the education 
of its pupils, and the signatory college emancipates 
itself from an arbitrary rule in the admission of its 
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students. The results of the process, which is thus 
seen to be liberating at both ends, will be watched 
with interest by both parties. 

A question that has vexed the minds of thoughtful 
educators everywhere is whether communities can as- 
sume the larger measure of control over their second- 
ary schools without abusing their liberties. Implicit 
in the College Agreement is the doctrine that decisions 
about community education ought to be made at home 
and in the presence of those who stand to gain or lose 
the most. It is well known, of course, that secondary- 
school administrators have often declared themselves 
to be tightly bound by agencies remote from the com- 
munity. They have often dismissed suggestions for 
constructive change with the comment, “The state 
department of education won’t let us” or “The State 
university wouldn’t accept our graduates” or “The 
regional accrediting association would drop us like 
a hot potato.” Such remarks as these’ are seldom 
true. To be sure, wrong decisions as well as right 
ean be made under home rule. It will be of interest 
to those many observers of the developing community 
school to see what use the schools that are signatory 
to the Michigan College Agreement will make of their 
newly won freedom. 





WHAT ABOUT A COLLEGE READING 
COURSE? 


JAMES I. BRowN 


University of Minnesota, Saint Paul 1 


Iy launching a communications program, we in the 
University of Minnesota College of Agriculture, For- 
estry, and Home Eeonomies faced several important 
questions relating to the offering of a special college 
course in reading: 


Did our entering students actually need special training 
in reading? 

Could sufficient help be given in oue qnarter to be of 
real value in helping students adjust to college reading 
demands? 

Was there any index for suggesting the extent of im- 
provement that might be expected? 

What activities seemed to lead most quickly to im- 
proved reading efficiency ? 


Since these questions are probably of equal concern 
to English departments in general, we share our find- 
ings, not as definitive final answers but as tentative 
partial answers to these questions. Of course what 
is true on one campus is not necessarily true on an- 


other, but our findings may offer opportunity for 
useful comparisons and may suggest approaches which 
will fit other situations. 

In answering the first question, it is natural to 
consider the following factors. In Minnesota, accord- 
ing to recent statistics, only about 25 per cent of 
those graduating from high school enter college. Per- 
haps those in need of special reading help are largely 
eliminated in the process. Entrance requirements 
have also been raised in some colleges. In our own 
college, for example, those in the lowest 25 per cent 
in their high-school class are not admitted (unless 
through special test channels). Also, from all re- 
ports, more and more attention is being given to the 
reading problem in high schools, some having very 
elaborate developmental and remedial programs. 
These considerations suggest, theoretically, that there 
should be little need for training in reading at the 
college level. 

Actually, in terms of norms published with the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test, 6 per cent of our enter- 
ing students were reading at the 9th-grade level or 
below, 14 per cent at the 10th-grade level or below, 
and 21 per cent at the 11th grade or below. Yet our 
students were slightly better than average, our aver- 
age reader performing at the 13.2-grade level. 
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The Iowa Silent Reading Test, which is now being 
used in place of the Nelson-Denny test, indicates even 
more strongly a need for special training in reading. 
Of the 338 entering students so far tested by the Iowa 
test, about 12 per cent were reading at the 9th-grade 
level or below, 23 per cent at the 10th-grade level or 
below, 37 per cent at the 11th grade or below, accord- 
ing to the published norms. In that test our average 
reader was performing at about the 13.15 level. 

Comparison of these figures with those reported by 
other colleges and universities tends to corroborate the 
fact that this spread is not unusual but rather com- 
mon. There would seem to be, then, a distinct and 
definite need for training in reading even at the col- 
lege level. 

One other possibility had to be investigated. The 
college environment might be sufficiently stimulating 
and challenging in itself to resolve a majority of 
reading- and vocabulary-deficiency problems. If so, 
that should be revealed by use of an initial reading 
test and an end-of-the-quarter retest for students not 
receiving special training in reading. Most of those 
who tested below the 40th percentile initially were 
retested at the end of the quarter, being students who 
had completed a listening-, writing-, or speaking-em- 
phasis course. A majority of those students made 
slightly better than normal improvement with the 
help of only three basic reading assignments, but they 
were students who needed to make much more than 
normal improvement. 

Some made no improvement at all, not of them- 
selves discovering techniques that led to more efficient 
reading performance. It might be assumed that 
they were already reading up to their maximum 
capacity, yet when 18 of them were placed in the 
special reading section the following quarter they 
made excellent progress. Initially they had averaged 
58.4 (11.6-grade equivalent); at the end of the first 
quarter, 57.8. But after a quarter of special training 
they averaged 70.1, a gain of 12 raw score points, 
which brought them to the college-freshman reading 
level. 

What could be done for students handicapped by 
inefficient reading habits was the next question. 

To answer that, the poorest readers, the 58 scoring 
in the lowest 11 per cent on the Nelson-Denny test, 
were put into a special reading section. The average 
raw score for the group was 46.3, which, according 
to published norms, meant that they were reading at 
the high-school-freshman level (9.6-grade equivalent). 

The reading-emphasis course was planned to give 
the student integrated training in the four communi- 
eation skills with emphasis on reading. It was in- 
tended to lead the student to develop greater reading 
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speed, a more extensive vocabulary, and improved 
comprehension techniques. 

The 55 students who completed the course made ay 
average gain of 18 raw score points, as measured 
by the Nelson-Denny test. By the end of the quarter 
they averaged 64.3, or in terms of the Nelson-Denny 
norms, at the high-school-senior level (12.4-grade 
equivalent). In one quarter’s time, then, these sty. 
dents had made almost three years’ growth. 

In order to understand the significance of that gain 
a little better, comparisons were made between that 
group and a sampling of 44 students from the group 
closest to them in reading ability, those in the ad- 
joining eleven per cent, scoring initially from the 
12th through the 22d percentile. They had completed 
a listening-, writing-, or speaking-emphasis course, 
And they had had three basic reading assignments in 
addition to regular vocabulary work. Initially they 
averaged 56.36; 63.93 by the end of the quarter, a 
gain of 7.57 raw score points. In terms of test norms 
they began the quarter reading at the 11.2-grade 
level and progressed to the 12.4-grade level, making 
the equivalent of a little over a year’s gain in one 
quarter. But the bottom 11 per cent, which had had 
special training, had caught up with that group 
despite their initial superiority and their better than 
average progress. 

Since as many as possible of those initially below 
the 40th percentile on the Nelson-Denny were retested, 
that group, although including the 11 per cent just 
compared, illustrates more generally what happened. 
All 122 students were in one of the other special em- 
phasis sections. They had an average raw score of 
61.6 initially; 72.05 at the end of the quarter, an 
average gain of 10.45 raw score points. In terms of 
the published norms they improved from the 12.2- to 
the 13.1-grade level, almost a year’s growth in one 
quarter. The following table shows in detail the 
differences between the two groups. 

TABLE SUMMARIZING RESULTS ON THE NELSON-DENNY READ- 


ING TEST AFTER ONE QUARTER OF FRESHMAN 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Reading Emphasis Group Other Emphasis Groups 
(Students from 1st through (Sampling of students from 


11th percentile—55 cases) 12th through 40th percentile 
—122 cases) 


Vocabulary, Part I 
Average Raw Scores 


Paragraph Comprehension, 
Part II 
Average Raw Scores 


Average Raw Scores 

46.3 (9.6-grade 

equivalent) 

64.3 (12.4-grade 

equivalent) 

(almost 3 
years) 


Total 
Initial , 
61.6 (12.2-grade equivalent) 
Final 72.05 (13.1-grade equivalent) 


Gain 18 
10.45 (almost 1 year) 
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Still another factor must be considered in order to 
bring out the full significance of these comparisons, 
and that is the relationship existing between progress 
in reading and high-school rating, a scholarship per- 
centile rating of the student in relation to all other 
students in his high-school graduating class. These 
ratings were available for 46 out of the 55 reading- 
emphasis students and for 101 of the 122 other stu- 
dents, the average for the first group being 51.8 and 
for the second, 66.8. 

This relationship may be noted more easily by ref- 
erence to the following table, showing the reading- 
emphasis students grouped by high-school ratings into 
quartiles and showing the average percentile gain in 
reading made by students in each quartile. 


Reading Group Other Group 


Average Average 

percentile percentile 

gain in gain in 

reading reading 
Quartile Quartile v 
Q1 (low) 13.5 4* Ql (low) 10 7 
Q2 18.7 21 Q2 10.8 31 
Q3 32 10 Q3 21.3 36 
Q4 (high) 30 11 Q4 (high) 27.2 27 


* Entrance requirements exclude most students in the bot- 
tom 25 per cent of their high-school graduating class.? 

A glance at the best individual scores in these two 
groups throws some additional light on the potential 
limits of development. The following table shows the 
best individual scores in the two groups, the quartile 
division by high-school rating still being kept as above. 


Reading Group Other Group 
Quartile Best gain Quartile Best gain 
Q1 27 Q1 26 
Q2 59 2 38 
Q3 66 Q3 59 
Q4 88 Q4 54 


High-school rank, then, furnished a fairly good 
index as to what individual progress may be expected 
from students in vocabulary improvement and para- 
graph comprehension. Generally speaking the higher 
the student stands in his high-school class the more 
improvement may be expected in reading. 

Differences between the two groups should be 
noted with this in mind, that those students receiv- 
ing special reading training were on an average 
lower than the other group in high-school rating by 
15 percentile ranks and for that reason would not 
ordinarily be expected to make as much progress as 
the other group, other things being equal. In all four 
quartiles the average improvement for those taking 

1 Combining similar data on 17 other students with that 


on the 46 from the above table, we get a more accurate 
picture of that relationship in the following summary. 


Readiny Group 


Stl Average percentile gain y 
Quartile in reading N 
Q1 13.54 7 
Q2 19.14 26 
Q3 26.11 16 


Q4 40.5 14 
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special training was above that of students in the 
other group. Even in terms of individual scores is 
this superiority evident. 

The last question is the one about which least satis- 
fying data were collected. It was approached in this 
way. At the end of the quarter a questionnaire was 
used with the reading-emphasis group to discover in- 
dividual emphases, attitudes, and activities, every 
precaution being used to insure frank, honest replies. 
They were asked how much time they had spent on 
the course, how many out-of-class practice periods 
they had entered on their graph record sheet, how 
frequently they had used the dictionary, how much 
reading for pleasure they had done, how helpful they 
considered the Harvard films, and what they con- 
sidered of most importance—speed or comprehension, 
skimming, reading for details, or reading for the 
central idea. 

Individual questionnaires were then compared with 
individual final scores and the amount of improve- 
ment in order to see what relationships might be dis- 
covered. The following summary of that comparison 
is given. 

Improvement seemed to depend strongly on effort. 
Those spending less than an average amount of time 
on the course made an average gain of only 15 per- 
centile ranks; those spending more, a gain of 31 per- 
centile ranks. 

Improvement seemed to depend on frequent use 
of the dictionary. Those using the dictionary once 
a week or less made an average gain of 11; those 
using it once a day or oftener, an average gain of 
26 percentile ranks. 

Improvement seemed to depend on practice and on 
observation of practice effects. Those making fewer 
than 5 entries on their personal graph record sheet 
making an average gain of only 9.8; those making 
10 or more entries, an average gain of 23. 

Improvement seemed to depend on wide reading. 
Those reading one book or less in addition to the 
required reading made an average gain of 18; those 
reading four or more books an average gain of 30. 

Improvement seemed to depend on attendance at 
the Harvard Reading Films. Those seeing three or 
fewer films made an average gain of 22; those seeing 
six or more, an average improvement of 31. 

Improvement seemed to depend on the type of skill 
emphasized. Those who said skimming was most 
important made an average gain of only 21.3; those 
who said that reading for details was most important, 
an average gain of 22.7; and those who said that 
reading for the central idea was most important, a 
gain of 27. 

In these admittedly rough evaluations there is 
probably one somewhat obscure factor of prime im- 
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portance—individual motivation or interest. That may 
lead a student-to read widely, practice frequently, and 
attend the Harvard films. Yet the very act of seeing 
the films, practicing, and reading widely may also 
generate that strong interest that motivates effort. It 
is difficult to separate the parts of that inter-relation- 
ship to see which is the more important. 


Books 
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And so we have attempted to answer, tentatively 
at least, these four basie questions relating to the 
teaching of reading at the college level. If our an. 
swers serve to give some foundation for any decisions 
about the organization of freshman English and jf 
they suggest further problems to be studied, they 
have served their purpose. 





A “VACANT NICHE” WELL FILLED 
College Retirement and Insurance Plans. By Wi.- 
LIAM C. GREENOUGH, xii+ 274 pp. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 


J. Harvey Cain 


Accounting Officer, Board of Higher Education, 
New York City 


“CoLLEGE Retirement and Insurance Plans” is an 
excellent guidebook for that relatively small group of 
institutions which has not yet adopted a retirement 
plan. Beginning with an historical description of the 
work of Andrew Carnegie, the book includes a de- 
seription of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, insurance company plans, and various 
other types of teacher-retirement and survivor-benefit 
provisions. Eight hundred twenty-three colleges were 
asked to supply information and to evaluate the ob- 
jectives and operations of the plans which they em- 
ploy. The book contains ample tables and descrip- 
tions supporting the text. 

It is interesting to note that, although only 60 per 
cent of the colleges and universities now have retire- 
ment plans, the teachers in these institutions represent 
85 per cent of the total number of teachers in the 
country. With the searcity of college teachers, now 
placed by the President’s Commission at 300,000, the 


40 per cent of institutions which do not yet have 


retirement systems are at a tremendous disadvantage 
in competing for the available candidates. They are 
outdistanced completely in bidding for the cream of 
the crop and in attracting teachers from institutions 
which already have established retirement systems. 
The book also points out that in too many eases the 
nonacademie employees have been neglected in retire- 
ment plans. In many denominational colleges the lay 
teacher is the “forgotten man.” The extension of the 
Social Security Act may in time correct some of these 
difficulties. It should be mentioned, however, that be- 
fore Social Security came into being many large cor- 
porations had in operation pension plans with greater 
are now enjoyed under goverment 


benefits than 


pensions. 


Nonfunded plans are not to be taken too seriously 
by pension recipients, the author points out. This is 
sound advice, if only for the reason that a few colleges 
under the plea of financial difficulties have failed to 
live up to their obligations. 

The chapter describing the plans of a large number 
of institutions should prove especially interesting and 
valuable to that group of 40 per cent of the institu. 
tions which has not yet adopted any plan. A retire- 
ment system for them is a “must” or should take No. 1 
priority, if these colleges are to compete successfully 
for teachers. 

This book seems to fill a long vacant niche on the 
college administrator’s shelf, and the author is to be 
congratulated on having made it so easy for the col- 
lege president to understand the necessity for a retire- 
ment system. Need it be added that it also points out 
to him how easy it is to take affirmative action? 
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Backus, RAMONA, Harvie J. BoorRMAN, AND HEDLEY 
S. Drmock. ‘‘Camping and the Future: Character 
Education in the Summer Camp IX.’’ Report of 
Camp Seminar held at George Williams College, March 
28, 1947. Pp. 64. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 1948. $1.50. 


Brown, RALPH H. Historical Geography of the United 
States. Pp. viii+596. Harcourt Brace. 1948. $5.50. 
Produced under the editorship of J. Russell Whitaker. 

® 


BRowN, THELMA (editor). Treasury of Religious Plays. 
Pp. xiii+345. Association Press. 1947. $3.00. 
Twenty complete plays suitable for the average church, 
club, or school. 





Burtt, HARoLtp ERNEST. Applied Psychology. Pp. x+ 
821. Prentice-Hall. 1948. $7.35. 
A book that is suitable for both the college student and the 
layman. 

e 

CRAMPTON, C. Warp. Live Long and Like It. 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 139. Pp. 32. Public 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
$0.20. 
Points out the need for greater medical research in the field 
of chronic diseases and ills of age. 


Public 
Affairs 
1948. 
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JEROME. These Rights Are Ours to Keep. 


LLISON, : 
peublie Affairs Pamphlet No. 140. Pp. 31. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. 1948. $0.20. 
, summary of the Report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, with suggestions for individual action against 
discrimination. 
d 
HaTHAWAY, BAXTER, AND JOHN Moore. The Exposi- 
ed Ideas. Pp, xvii+454. D, ©. Heath. 1948. 


$3.00. 
A text for composition students in which selections are con- 


cerned with vital problems presented so that the student is 
enabled to determine how specific conclusions have been 


reached. 

2 
HavigHuRST, RopertT J. Report on Germany. Mimeo- 
graphed. Pp. 130. Rockefeller Foundation, 49 W. 
49th St., New York. 1947. 


This report was prepared in connection with a recent sur- 
yey made of German educational institutions for the Rocke- 


feller Foundation. 

Higher Education in Utah—The Second Century. Utah 
Conference on Higher Education. Mimeographed. 
Pp. 78. Utah State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 1947. 

The conference was held at the Brigham Young University, 


September 18-20, 1947. 
8 


GotDIN, HyMAN E. The Case of the Nazarene Reopened. 
Pp. 863. Exposition Press, 1 Spruce St., New York 7. 


1948. $5.00. 
A plea for justice to the Jewish people presented in the 
form of a trial with judge, attorneys, and jury. 


° 
La GUARDIA, FIORELLO H. The Making of an Insurgent. 
Pp. 222. J. B. Lippincott. 


222. 1948. $2.75. 
The autobiography of the first 37 years of La Guardia’s life. 


« 
LAISTNER, M. L. W. The Greater Roman Historians. 


Pp, viii+196. University of California Press. 1947. 
$3.00. 
Vol. 21 of the Sather Classical Lectures. 


The Protestant Church and the Ne- 
Pp. 159. Associa- 
$3.00. 


LOESCHER, FRANK. 
gro: A Pattern of Segregation. 
tion Press, New York 17. 1948. 
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Bishop William Scarlett of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has written the foreword in which he states, “This book 
will be unpleasant reading for those who love ‘the Church.” 


MARTIN, ALEXANDER C. Botany and Our Social Econ- 
Illustrated by John W. Brainerd. Pp. 32. Na- 


omy. 
tional Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce St., Boston. 
1948. $0.10. 


May be used by teachers of biology, general and elementary 
science, geography, and other social sciences. 


NorrsinGer, J. S. (compiler). 
stitutes. Pp. 48. National 


Approved Technical In- 
Council of Technical 


Schools, 839 17th St., NW, Washington 6. 1948. 
$0.25. 
A handbook of information for vocational guidance. 

e 


OESTE, GEORGE I. (editor). ‘‘Teaching Local History in 
Today’s World.’’ Annual Proceedings of the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies, 1946-47. Vol. 
44, Parts I and II. Pp. x+98. Published by the 
council, Germantown (Pa.) High School. 1948. 


Report of the Committee on International Aspects of 
Teacher Education. Mimeographed. Pp. 13. Ameri- 
ean Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
1948. 


Obtainable from the secretary of the association, Charles 
W. Hunt, president, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Report of the Library of Congress Planning Committee. 
Pp. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
1948. 


Reprint from the annual report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. 


A Short History of Ancient 


C. E. Hellas: 
Pantheon Books, Ince. 


Greece. Illustrated. Pp. 201. 

1948. $3.00. 

A new and interesting survey for the general reader. 
2 


TCYNBEE, ARNOLD J. Civilization on Trial. 
263. Oxford University Press, New York 11. 
$3.50. 

Dealing with many of the vital problems facing humanity 
today, this book is suitable for the layman. 


ROBINSON, 


Pp. vii+ 
1948. 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A, T. A, 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


““A man never stands so straight as when 
he stoops to help a child.” 








QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg,, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-—1223 
Member—WNational Association of 
Teachers Agencies 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 


INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, 


National Education Association 


HEN HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN H. BOSSHART. State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


Cincinnati. E. SNAVELY, Executive 


Director, Association of American Colleges 


G 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 





















THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 








THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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sonable rates. 





CUELA INTER- 


AMERICANA DE 


VERANO 


Saltillo, Mexico 


Fifth Session, July 5-August 14th 


School of Conversational Spanish, 
Three hours daily INDIVIDUAL tu- 
tors, Formalized Classes in Spanish 
and Mexican cultural material, all 
Mexican faculty, housing in private 
homes. G.I. Approved. Incorporated 
by Department of University Studies, 
Education Dept., Mexico, D.F. Rea- 
For information write 









DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado 








FOR THE TEACHER: 


The complete story of the United Nations 
compressed into a single 1000 page vol- 
ume: origin, evolution, description of 
structure and functions, summaries of 
important debates, and a large section 


ALSO AVAILABLE ===. 





THE OFFICIAL 


YEARBOOK 


OF THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


1946 - 47 


devoted to special 
merous appendice 





agencies. With nu- 
s, charts and color 


plate. ‘‘An astonishing compilation .. . 
the keystone of any library on interna- 
tional affairs in our time.”’ 

NEW YORK TIMES $10.00 


A GUIDE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 50c 
STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 35c 
BASIC FACTS ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 10c 
GUIDE FOR LECTURERS AND TEACHERS 60c 
CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS O5c 


SPECIAL RATES FOR QUANTITY ORDERS 
INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS == NEW YORK 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REPORTER 


a monthly bulletin pub- 
lished by International 
Documents Service, will 
be sent you free upon 
request, 
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